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The uncounted 


Unhoused people reverse hundreds of 
overdoses each year that are not captured 
by government recordkeeping. Why do the 


statistics matter? 


By Ariel Boone 


ONE night in early July, Jeremiah 
was riding BART home to West Oak- 
land. It was the last train of the night 
toward San Francisco, and he had 
his bicycle, so he chose the last car. A 
group of people boarded the train at 
MacArthur Station in Oakland. 

“They all sit in the back and they 
smoke, especially when they’re going 
to the city,” Jeremiah explains. 

A woman in the group started 
smoking and immediately lost con- 
sciousness. Jeremiah leapt into action. 
Wherever he goes, Jeremiah carries 
Narcan—that’s a brand name for 
the opioid overdose revival drug 
naloxone. He shoved it up her nose 
and sprayed. Narcan binds to opi- 
oid receptors in the brain and causes 
withdrawal, reversing the effects of 
opioids for a person experiencing an 
overdose. 

After Jeremiah administered the 
first dose of Narcan, he started jostling 
the stranger to wake her up. Some- 
where between the 19th Street and 
12th Street BART stations in Oakland, 
the woman regained consciousness. 


He gave her a second dose, and then 
Jeremiah had to go. 

Best practices suggest continuing 
to observe a person for an hour after 
reviving them, because they could re- 
quire additional doses of Narcan. But 
he had to get off of the train at West 
Oakland, since there would be no easy 
way to get back from San Francisco 
after BART closed with its limited 
pandemic hours. 

According to data Street Spirit 
obtained in a public records request, 
BART police report administering 
Narcan 79 times on station platforms 
and trains since the agency began 
keeping records in August 2019. 

BART ridership plummeted during 
the pandemic, as housed residents 
who were able to shelter and work 
at home avoided public transit. But 
during California’s coronavirus surge 
in the winter of 2020, BART recorded 
two of its worst months for overdoses, 
administering Narcan to 15 people 
from December 2020 through January 
2021. 

This wasn’t the first time Jeremiah 
administered Narcan and reversed 
an overdose: He says in the past, he 


Ariel Boone 


Jeremiah reversed an overdose on BART one summer night, on his commute 
home. His is one of countless overdose reversals that aren’t captured in gov- 


ernment numbers. 


revived his neighbor, a stranger in El 
Cerrito, and two people in Downtown 
Oakland. But none of these overdose 
reversals will show up in public num- 
bers. Paramedics weren’t called, police 
weren't deployed. And that’s because 
members of the unhoused commu- 


nity and people who use drugs are 


reversing hundreds of overdoses each 
year in Alameda County themselves, 
without involving public services or 
officials. 

This makes the true scale of 
the overdose crisis somewhat 
invisible: Government record- 


keeping currently does not reflect 
the extent to which people who 
use drugs are keeping each other 


alive. Without this information, 
how can public health programs 
best support the unhoused peo- 
ple who are battling overdose? 


Fatal overdoses on the 
street—what we know, 
what we don’t 


Since the arrival of the corona- 
virus pandemic, opioid overdose 
has claimed the lives of over 170 
people in Alameda County, with 
a 40 percent increase in fatalities 
from 2019 to 2020, driven by fen- 
tanyl, an unreliable drug supply, 
and the increased trauma and 
instability of life during COVID. 

Alameda County submits data 
to the California Department of 
Public Health about fatal opi- 
oid overdoses and emergency 
department visits, with detailed 
information about which drugs 
were involved. But the county 
does not tally the housing status 
of those who die from overdose. 
Multiple coroner’s bureau staff 
confirmed to Street Spirit that 
their records do not consistent- 
ly note whether someone was 
unhoused when they died. Their 
records mark some unhoused 
people, but not all, as “tran- 
sient”—an outdated and impre- 
cise label, advocates say. 

In fact, when it comes to death 
records, Alameda County doesn’t 
track housing status at all. 

“Homeless mortality report- 
ing has never been something 
that has been carried out in our 
county on a county-wide basis,” 
confirms David Modersbach, 
from Alameda County Health- 


care for the Homeless. . 

Without this data, it’s impossible to 
know how unhoused people are dy- 
ing, or where—or which interventions 
seem to be working. 

“That story of their housing status 
really tells us a good bit about the ex- 
perience around their death,” Moders- 
bach explains. With stronger epidemi- 
ological data about unhoused people’s 
deaths, he says, “you can find out who 
died. You can actually track what was 
going on with that person, and what 
kind of care were they getting—or 
not? Throughout the system, who was 


touching those people, what were the 
incidents that led to their deaths, and 
how could that have been improved, 


and how could that death have been 
prevented?” 

Modersbach works to understand 
this picture by cobbling together 
whatever mortality information 
he can find. He combs names from 
end-of-year memorials for unhoused 
people held by advocates and service 
providers, such as the annual home- 
less memorial at Oakland’s St. Mary’s 
Center. He examines death forms 
submitted by skilled nursing facilities 
and pores over coroner’s records. He 
developed an online form that allows 
community members to submit the 


‘names of unhoused friends and family 


who have died, and does outreach 

to solicit submissions. Modersbach 
compares each of these records with 
data about people who have accessed 
county services. 

He and four colleagues are currently © 
assembling a three-year report from 
2018 to 2020, examining the records of 
all approximately 32,000 people who 
died in Alameda County during that 
time, and attempting to triangulate 
whether each person who died was 
homeless: an enormous task. He calls 
it a “labor of love’”—the county has 
not assigned any single staff person 
to head this project, and it’s work 
Modersbach and his colleagues do 
on top of their other responsibilities. 
Once this record compilation is com- 
plete, Modersbach hopes to assemble 
a community task force to decide 
what information should be gleaned 
from the data, and to produce yearly 
reports moving forward. 

“It’s so critical to have that infor- 
mation,” says Modersbach. “We feel 
like it’s absolutely required, but it’s 
understaffed.” 


Uncounted continues on page 11 
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Encampment residents fight for their rights in court 


Thetr victory is the first step in a case that could bolster the rights of unsheltered people 
with disabilities in California and beyond 


By Alastair Boone 


AT the end of September, Berke- 
ley-based advocacy group Where Do 
We Go Berkeley (WDWGB) won a 
court battle to allow residents of the 
Shellmound encampment community 
to stay put despite Caltrans’ efforts 
to evict them. The preliminary in- 
junction, granted by a District Court 
judge, means the group can continue 
living in their encampment next to the 
Ashby /Shellmound offramp for the 
next six months, while they search for 
alternative housing. 

This is the third time WDWGB has 
taken to the courts to fight for the 
rights of encampment residents to 
shelter in their encampment when the 
city or state comes in to evict them. 
These suits come at a time when 
encampment sweeps in Bay Area 
cities are picking up after a brief pause 
during the COVID-19 pandemic—and 
the precedent set by these legal actions 
could have echoes across the state and 
beyond. 

“People are starting to see lawsuits 
as a viable way to push back against 
some of the more questionable sweeps 
that cities and the state have been 
bringing,” Ian Cordova Morales, the 
president and lead advocate with 
WDWGB says. “They need to watch 
out, because it’s not just going to be 
US. 

The Ashby /Shellmound encamp- 


ment sits.at the very edge of town, 
where Berkeley meets Emeryville. The 


border separating the two cities runs 
through the middle of the tents and 
self-built structures where some-27 
people currently live. Many have been 
there for about three years. But in 
July, Caltrans started taking steps to 
close the encampment, citing concerns 
that the area is dirty, and that drivers 
need adequate space to regain control 
of their vehicles in the event of an 
accident. Additionally, a neighboring 
construction site had permits to use 
the land for emergency vehicle access. 
Back in July, the state agency posted 
a closure notice at the encampment, 
but could not ultimately follow 
through due to a Temporary Restrain- 
ing Order (TRO) issued by a District 
Court judge. They posted another 
closure notice last month, hoping to 
enact the closure on September 30. 
Ahead of September 30, outreach 
workers offered encampment resi- 
dents spots at Horizon—a new Berke- 
ley shelter on Grayson Street where 
people live in tents indoors with 
access to amenities like showers and 
storage lockers. However, the eleven 
unhoused plaintiffs argued that they 


have disabilities 
that make Hori- 
zon inaccessible 
to them. 

The group won 
on this American 
Disabilities Act 
(ADA) claim: the 
judge’s ruling 
states that the 
plaintiffs proved 
that they would 
suffer irrepara- 
ble harm if their 
encampment was 
closed, because— 
without the 
shelter as an op- 
tion—they would 
have no place else 
to go. 

In court, Cal- 
trans argued that 
they are not able 
to mitigate the 
risks that arise 
when an encamp- 
ment is located 
on state property, 


and that allowing before they have to leave the encampment. 


the group to stay 

would pose danger and exceed their 
power under the California Consti- 
tution, as well as state and federal 
laws. (Street Spirit has reached out to 
Caltrans for comment and will update 


the web version of this story with 
their response.) 
“This case is about people who are 


suffering with disabilities. It’s not a 
preference that they can’t go into con- 
gregate shelters,” says Andrea Hen- 
son, one of the lawyers who worked 
on the suit. “If they have to live by a 
freeway, that should say something 
about what they’re suffering with.” 
The unhoused plaintiffs suffer from 
clinical depression and anxiety, PTSD, 
bipolar disorder, and other psycho- 
logical disabilities that make congre- 
gate living impossible. One plaintiff 
explained to the judge that his expe- 
rience in prison—where he was strip 
searched five days a week for years, 
and was once left naked in a holding 
cell with the lights off and his hands 
and feet tied together—has resulted in 
PTSD that is likely to be triggered by 
the specific dynamics of group living. 
Another plaintiff testified that her 
anxiety causes her to suffer in large 
groups of people. These are not sim- 
ply discomforts, advocates argue, but 
rather legitimate health concerns that 
should be considered the same way 
that physical disabilities would be. 
Advocates say that encampment 
life allows people with disabilities to 


surround themselves with people who 
they feel comfortable with, and argue 
that closing an encampment harms 
unhoused people by cutting off their 
access to outreach providers and the 


self-built communities that keep them 
safe. 


WDWGB works to’connect un- "~~ 


housed people to services that meet 
their needs and, ultimately, help 
them move indoors. Henson says 
that when the group formed in 
October 2019, they were working 
with about 160 people across four 
encampments. Since then, some 
have disappeared and others have 
died, but many have been housed: 
She says that only 27 people of their 
original group still live outside. 

“The folks who are left have 
severe mental and physical dis- 
abilities, trauma that most people 
can’t even imagine,” Henson says. 
“That's why this is a victory for 
all of those who suffer with dis- 
abilities, and who because of those 
disabilities have been relegated to 
living on the street.” 

The preliminary injunction that 
allows the group to stay in place for 
the next six months is not neces- 
sarily the end of the court battle. 
Caltrans has the opportunity to ap- 
peal it. If they do, that would bump 
the case up to the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, where the deci- 
sion would set precedent for nine 


We) 


Residents of the Ashby/Shellmound encampment argued that they could not move into a congre- 
gate shelter because of their disabilities. The judge ruled in their favor, buying them six months 


states, from Arizona to Montana. 
This could have widespread policy 
implications: it would mean that 
judges in ninth circuit courts would 
have to follow suit when similar 


cases come to bear. 
However, even if the case does 


not go to the Ninth Circuit Court, 
the legal implications of the 
WDWGB suit could be significant 
locally. If the advocacy organization 
continues to win in court, it could 
mean that Caltrans would need to 
accommodate unsheltered people 
with disabilities under the ADA 
when conducting encampment 
sweeps. 

“Tt could fundamentally change 
the way Caltrans—the state—and 
city governments have to [do] 
outreach before they do sweeps, to 
make sure that the accommodations 
they have are fitting for people. 
Right now, options for shelter are 
one-size-fits all,” says Cordova 
Morales. 

While these victories in the 
district court would not create a 
binding legal precedent, they would 
make it easier for unhoused people 
and attorneys in other places to 
argue similar cases in the future. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 
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From George Jackson to George Floyd 


On the 50th anniversary of the Attica prison uprising in New York, incarcerated 
journalist Kevin Sawyer reflects on the history of police violence in America 


COMMENTARY 
By Kevin Sawyer 


FIFTY years ago, the national 
discourse on state-sanctioned police 
violence against a Black man rallied 
around a man named George. That 
history can’t repeat itself because it 
has not ended. It continues where 
the point of focus is typically cen- 
tered on local law enforcement who 
feign the assignment of judge, jury, 
and executioner. 

A cop’s bullet—or knee—can, and 
often does, render a clinical death. 
But their pen, if used maliciously 
to write a false police report, arrest 
warrant or search warrant fastened 
to perjured testimony, effectuates a 
civil death through imprisonment. 
The pen or the sword, or in many 
cases, the gun, is not an unimag- 
inable leap for a rogue cop. The evil 

trinity of police, prosecutor, and 
prison that Black men face all begins 
with a cop. 

“Defund the police” is the latest 
cry for reform to restrain the perva- 
siveness of evildoers who work in 
law enforcement. Remember Mark 
Fuhrman from the O.J. Simpson trial 
in 1995? Does anyone believe he was 
the first or that the likes of him no 
longer exist? 

What about those who work or 


assist those who work inside prisons 
and various states’ departments of 


corrections? 
Turn back 50 
years again to 
recall the 1971 
Attica prison 
uprising in 
New York. We 
know how 
that ended. 
Thirty-three 
unarmed 
prisoners and 
10 guards and 


y Bayv 


The history of police brutality against Black Americans can’t repeat itself because it has simply continued for 


decades, Sawyer writes. 


shotguns were passed out to the 
troopers along with 33 extra rifles 
that were sent to the prison. 

The California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation’s 


(CDCR) officers have “peace officer” 
status similar to city police, sher- 


iff’s deputies, 
and the highway 


Half a century since George patrol. If anyone 
Jackson was murdered, with 
so many Black lives slain since, with impunity, 
remember that everyone is a 
potential George until wanton Quentin Pris- 
police violence against all 

_ people is stopped. 


believes CDCR 
officers don’t kill 


then turn your 
attention to San 


on on August 

21, 1971, when 
George Jackson 
was assassinated 


Ciwhans Were ne OP amatleped 


massacred. According to author 
Heather Ann Thompson, “128 men 
were shot—some of them multiple 
times.” oe 

Attica corrections officers, the 
Bureau of Criminal Investigation, 
New York State Police, local sheriffs’ 
deputies and park police descend- 
ed on the prison. In addition to the 
firearms already at the prison, 217 


escape attempt. 
Need more proof? In the 1990s, 
officers at Corcoran State Prison 
customarily set up fights between 
inmates in security housing units 
and placed bets on who would win. 
To break up the fights, officers used 
deadly force. One victim killed 
during that time was Preston Tate, a 
Black man. Let’s call him “George” 


as well. And then, as at Attica, what 
followed is the concealment of the 
crimes by the evil trinity that works 
in tandem with shield state evildoers 
and other authorities from impend- 
ing civil liability. 

In 2019, the CDCR had 9,692 use- 
of-force incidents, according to a 
July 2020 report by California’s Of- 
fice of the Inspector General (OIG). 
Of those, 2,296 were monitored by 
the OIG. 

“In 51 of the 2,296 incidents (2.2 
percent), officers did not adequate- 
ly articulate an imminent threat, 
leading us to question whether the 
force was necessary,” the OIG report 
stated. “(I)t represents an increase 
compared with our last report,” 
which reflected 1.5 percent of the 
incidents. 

If the culture of so-called “blue 
lives” is ever going to change, then 
officers employed with the CDCR 


can’t be let off the hook either. They. 


should not be allowed to hide, out of 
sight, behind prison walls, because 
their violence is alsoreal. 

As demonstrations and protests 
bring greater awareness to police 
violence in America, it’s important 


to realize that an officer’s misdeeds 
do not end at the prison gate. Some- 
times they flourish in carceral en- 
vironments because too often what 
happens there is overlooked, until it 


bleeds back into our communities. 
People will always remember 


where they were when they watched 
Minneapolis police extinguish the 
life of George Floyd in eight minutes 
and 46 seconds. They'll remem- 

ber the videotape beating of Rod- 
ney King too. Half a century after 
George Jackson was murdered, with 
so many Black lives slain since then, 
it’s wise to remember that everyone 
is a potential George until wanton 
police violence against all people is 
stopped. 


This article originally appeared in San 


- Francisco Bayview. Kevin Sawyer is the 


associate editor of the San Quentin News, 
one of a small number of newspapers in 
the country produced entirely by incarcer- 
ated people. Send our brother some love 
and light: Kevin Sawyer, P22673, San 
Quentin State Prison, San Quentin CA 
94974 
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Clio Reese Sady 


Yuli Gerardo writes about the search to find home in the US—a challenging experience that demanded she leave the nest, spread her wings, and fly. 


Emprendiendo mi vuelo 


Por Yuli Gerardo 


ALGO que siempre tendre de | 
leccion en mi Vida es estar sola en los 
Estados Unidos. 

Estoy enfrentando la Vida a mi 
manera, 

es algo dificil porque estoy 
aprendiendo a volar sola, 

sigo siendo una aguilita; fragil, 
cobarde, diminuta, llena de 
inseguridades, 


quien todavia necesita que su 
mama le ensene a volar, 


pero eso no es possible, porque ella 
se encuentra al otro lado de aquel 
rasca cielo gigante, 

el rasca cielo contiene una barrera 
invisible, la cual permite que sea 
imposible que el aguila 

pueda juntarse con su familia. 

Estoy sola en el nido, en un largo y 
gran arbol rodeado de espinas, lleno 
de ramas fragiles, 

estoy en el arbol mas feo del 
sendero, 

miro hacia abajo y tengo miedo, 

miedo de extender mis alas y 
caerme, 

como ya lo hice una vez, mis sen- 
timientos quedaron destrozados, 

mi Corazon quedo aplastado como 
una hormiga, mi autoestima bajo 
mucho que traspaso la tierra, 

me hundi en mis propias lagrimas 
sin saber nadar, me acostumbre al 
dolor; 

mis heridas aun no estan curadas y 
no quiero lastimarme de nuevo, 

yo misma me inyecte una jeringa, 
Ilena de veneno llamado miedo, solo 
siento como poco a poco va recorrien- 
do mi cuerpo y de repente en un abrir 
y cerrar de ojos se apodero de mi. 

me voy a una esquina de mi nido y 
me acurruco, 

solo pienso en el gran vacio que 
siento, 

que es tan grande e infinito como el 
oceano. 

miro que las demas aguilas de oro 
que han emprendido su vuelo, 

vuelan tan alto que traspasan las 
nubes, 

en sus alas llevan una obra de arte; 
sus plumas color cafes mixtiadas con 
blanco, simulan que llevan la tierra y 
cielo en ellas. 

me imagino el como seria poder 
hacer eso, volar entre los arboles, 
el cielo, 


pasar por encima del mar y sentir su 
brisa. 

Miro fijamente hacia el horizonte y 
mantengo mi mirada, 

Miro mi pasado un pasado en el 
cual vole 2,863.2KM, me pregunto, 


El como es que vole tanto y fui en 
busca de mi propio lugar y no me 
rrendi, como lo estoy haciendo ahora. 

tengo que emprender mi vuelo, 


buscar mis raices, encontrarme y dejar 


este presente como pasado, 
se que sera dificil y me costara 


mucho, es hora de dejar este nido e ir 
en busca de uno mejor, 

respiro profundo y me digo a mi 
misma, puedes hacerlo, las cosas que 
realmente valen la pena nunca seran 
faciles. 


Extiendo mis alas, comienzo a volar 
sereno y majestuoso, no puedo creer 
que lo estoy haciendo, que voy en 


busca de mis suenos, en el camino me 


eh encontrado con un lago, 
Miro mi reflejo en el y me doy cuen- 
ta que tengo el caracter de Guerrero, 
la fuerza, la Valentia, el dominio y 
que simbolizo el autosacrficio de mis 
padres que an echo para sustentarme. 


Sigo con mi recorrido, sigo volan- 
do, cada vez mas alto, observo todo a 
mi alrededor y disfruto, y lo seguire 
haciendo hasta encontrarme. 

RKK 

Mi poema es dedicado a todos esos 
jovenes inmigrantes que tienen el valor 
de dejar su casa, su famila, su vida, se 
que no es facil enfrentar el mundo solo, 
pero cuando sientas que ya no puedes y 
quieres dejarlo todo, por favor, alimentate 
de las agallas que tomaste para venir a los 
Estados Unidos, y sigue volando porque 
recuerda que veniste en busca de tus sue- 
nos, eres fuerte, eres admirable, tu crees en 
ti, yo creo en ti, lograremos todo, recuerda 
que el sueno Americano no es facil pero 
tampoco es imposible. 


Yuli Gerardo, poetisa mexicana de 18 
atios, escribio “Emprendiendo mi Vue- 
lo” durante un viaje al parque nacional, 
Yosemite. Durante su viaje, sintid una 
sensacion de estar en casa, lo cudl le 
permiti6 escribir sobre su experiencia de 
Iuchar y buscar un sentido de hogar en los 


Estados Unidos.” 


Taking my own flight 


By Yuli Gerardo 


A lesson in my life that I will hold 
forever, is being alone in the United 
States. 

I am facing life all on my own, 

It is difficult learning to fly solo, 

I am still a baby eagle feeling fragile, 
cowardly, tiny, full of insecurities, 

who still needs her mother to teach 
her to fly. 


But that is not possible, the mother 


eagle is on the other side of that giant 
sky scraper, 


sky scraper which contains an invis-. 


ible barrier, 
making it impossible for the eagle to 
reunite with her family. 


I am alone in the nest, in a tall and 
grand tree surrounded by thorns, full 
of fragile branches, 

I am in the ugliest tree on the path, 

I look down and I am afraid, 

afraid to spread my wings and fall, 

as I did once, shattering my feelings, 

heart crushed like an ant, self-es- 
teem so low that it pierced through 
earth. 


I became inundated in my own 
tears without knowing how to swim, I 
became used to the pain; 

my wounds are yet to heal and I do 
not want to get hurt again, 

I injected a syringe in myself, full of 
poison called fear, I feel how little by 
little it runs through my body, 

suddenly in the blink of an eye, it 
takes over my being. 


As I snuggle up in a corner of my 
nest, 

all I think about is the great 
emptiness I feel, big and infinite as the 
ocean. 

I watch how the other golden eagles 
have taken flight, 

They fly so high they surpass the 
clouds, their wings carrying a work of 
art; brown feathers mixed with white, 
as if they carry the earth and sky with 
them. 


I imagine what it would be like to 
fly, flying between the trees, the sky, 

passing over the sea and feeling the 
breeze. 

I stare at the horizon and hold my 
gaze 


I look at my past, when I once flew 
over 2,863 kilometers, I wonder, 

how it is that I flew so much, search- 
ing for my own place and I did not 
give up, just as Iam doing now. 

I must take my flight, search for my 
roots, find myself and let this present 
become the past, 

I know this will be difficult and 
it will come at a great cost, the time 


has come to leave this nest and go in 


search of a better one, 
I take a deep breath and tell myself, 


you can do it, the things that are truly 
worth it will never come easy. 


I spread my wings, I begin to fly 
with serenity and majesty, I cannot 
believe that I am doing it, that Iam 
going after my dreams, on the way | 
have found a lake, 

I look at my reflection and I realize 
that I have the character of a Warrior, 

the strength, the courage, the 
dominion and that I symbolize the 
self-sacrifice my parents endured in 
order to sustain me. 


I continue on with my journey, 
flying higher and higher, I observe 
everything around me and I enjoy it, 

I will continue flying until I find 
myself. 

My poem is dedicated to all those young 
immigrants who have the courage to leave 
their home, their family, their life. I know 
that it is not easy to face the world alone, 
but when you feel that you can no longer 
and want to give up, please, feed yourself 
of the courage it took you to come to the 
United States, and keep flying because 
remember that you came in search of your 
dreams, you are strong, you are admirable, 
you do believe in yourself, I believe in you. 
we will achieve everything, remember that 
the American dream is not easy but it is 
not impossible either. 


Translated from Spanish by Josue 

Solis. Yuli Gerardo is an 18 year old poet 
from Mexico. She wrote “taking my own 
flight” while she was on a trip to 
Yosemite. She started to feel at home there, 
which allowed her to write about her 
experience with trying to find a sense of 
home in the United States. 
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We are the haunted, 
not the horrors 


Enera Wilson 


Unhoused people are haunted by traumas that polite society would rather 


forget, Stefani Echeverria-Fenn writes. 


COMMENTARY 
By Stefani Echeverria-Fenn 


SCIENCE has now proven that 
trauma can be passed down in- 
tergenerationally; that rats whose 
mothers were exposed to stressors 
like water can epigenetically inherit 
a special fear of water. Before we had 
this science, nearly every culture on 
Earth had ghost stories. Nearly every 
culture on Earth intuitively under- 
stood that unresolved traumas will 
continue to haunt and walk among us 
for as long as we refuse to reckon with 
them. That painful 
histories must be 
acknowledged, not 
simply buried, or 
we will wake up in 


All those years as a 
homeless disowned 


threat going bump in the night 
whenever I dared cry out that some- 
thing was terribly wrong. 

After I was housed, after I began 
a new life as a fancy Berkeley PhD 
student, I was expected to just forget 
about it all. Forget about the street 


communities that sustained me 
when no one else would. Ghosts do 


not forget though, that’s how they 
come.to be. 


Ghosts refuse to leave homes 
quietly for the convenience of new 
owners. We at #37MLK are the 
ghosts that rich landlords will never 
be able to exorcise. Who refuse to be 
shipped out of our 
communities and 
our block, but stay 
here haunting the 


the middle of the powerful; our very 
night terrified and presence refusing 
haunted. gieer UY outh, Ife elt to let'them forget 
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escaped long-term 
homelessness by 
the skin of my teeth 
10 years ago. In 2010 my Oakland 
neighborhood (Ghost Town) was still 
cheap enough to rent a one bedroom 
for $800, no credit check required. I 
still live in that place, haunted by the 
fact that if I were only 10 years young- 
er, I'd still be homeless. Post-gentri- 
fication, identical units to mine now 
start at $2,500; an unthinkable sum for 
folks transitioning out of houseless- 
ness. The spectre of my slum landlord 
hovers, trying to push all of us long 
term tenants out so he can raise the 
rent. 

More than anything though, I am 
haunted not by ghosts but by the 
memories of what it felt like to be 
a ghost myself. All those years as a 
homeless disowned queer youth, I 
felt myself a phantom—complete- 
ly invisible to the housed as they 
hurried by me on the sidewalk. 
Never truly seen as human, only a 


_ white supremacy 

continues to haunt 
this block. We obtain the old records 
of racist real estate redlining on 
this block. We stay around the very 
buildings unscrupulous landlords 
evicted us from. We offer this land 
back to the living Ohlone people 
whose ancestral spirits still walk 
this land, their burial shellmounds 
harmed terribly by the nearby Em- 
eryville malls. 

We are the communities haunted 

by these histories that polite society 


would have us forget, and if we are 


ghosts, we are holy. 


This article originally appeared in the 
October, 2019 issue of Street Spirit. 
Stefani Echeverrta-Fenn is founder of 
#37MLK and The Sportula: Microgrants 
for Classics Students. 


Hearing voices: My mind 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Tiara Swearington 


I woke up one morning from a horrif- 


| ic demonic dream. It was about people 


being killed, strange sex, and everything 
imaginable that’s horrible. Then I started 
hearing voices. I heard the voices of my 
friends and my family, but there was a 
voice that I could not recognize. The voice 


| was telling me to kill myself, kill other 
| people, jump out the window, just hurt 


myself and everyone around me. And it 


| was horrible. It was so scary. 


Then I saw a person that I call “It”: A 


» Caucasian man in an all-black suit who 
| does nothing but stand in the corner and 
| smile. And when I acknowledge “It,” he 


gets closer and closer and closer. When 
I’m sleeping, I wake up and he'll be in the 
corner. Then I wake up again to go pee 
and he’s in the middle of the room. Then 
when I wake up to smoke a cigarette and 
he’s standing right over me. It is so terri- 
fying, because I know that “It” is not real. 
But “It” feels more real than you could 
ever imagine. _ 

I don’t want to admit that I have a men- 
tal health issue, but I do. I have a ghost in 
my head that I may never be able to get 
rid of. A ghost in a reality that I do not 


; really even live in. A demon that I have to 
_ live with for the rest of my life. No matter 
_ all the anti-psychotic meds, no matter all 
| of the therapy, this is still a ghost that I’m 
| going to have to live with forever. Treat- 

/ ment may quiet the voices, it may make 


the hallucinations less frequent, but they 


| will always be there. It’s like I’m living in 


a haunted house, and the only thing that 
the treatment will do is make it pretty. It 
will just make the haunted house pink. 

I don’t want to admit that I have a 
problem because in the Black community, 
mental health challenges are taboo. They 
make you weak, they make you the runt 
of the litter. You always want to appear 
strong. I don’t want to admit that I hear 
things or see things that aren’t there 
because growing up, instead of talking 
about mental health issues, you were 
called crazy. Nobody ever said, “oh let me 
go get you help for your mental health.” 
It was, “that poor baby is just crazy.” No- 
body wants to be considered mentally ill. 


' You want to be as normal as everybody 


else. But what people don’t understand is 

that there’s no such thing as normalcy. 
When I first saw “It,” I thought it was 

a person in my room. Just as real as you 

are. And that’s the part that makes it so 


terrifying, because you don’t know. You 
don’t know. I can’t tell the difference 
between “It” and you, because “It” feels 


as real as anybody. 

I often call my friends and ask them to 
talk me off the ledge. And the mean voice 
makes fun of me, criticizing me, talking 
about how no one loves me, no one’s ever 
going to care about me, I might as well 
die. My friends’ voices are very kind. 
They say, “don’t listen, don’t listen to 
that, ignore us. Ignore us, we are not real, 
we are just in your head.” 

But it feels like I don’t know who to be- 
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The oracle in the tent 
Bri/ Flickr 
Some people seem “crazy,” but we may well be the delusional ones, Tim 
Busby writes. 
FIRST-PERSON and again not to do that!” She seemed 
like a real killjoy. I also heard another 
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lieve. I don’t know if my friends are lying 
to me. It’s almost like I’m being recorded. 
The voices are saying everything I’m 
doing. Like, “look at you, about to light 
a cigarette. Look at you about to put on 
your shoes.” : 

That’s why there are times when I call 


just to ask, “where are you? Where are 
you?” And when they tell me they’re at 


home, or they’re on a walk, it registers 
that I’m just hearing their voices. But it’s 
also like, hmmmm, really? Where are you? 

I never heard voices before I was 
drugged with meth in San Francisco. I ran 
out of the house and laid on the ground 
and played like I was dead. I broke into 
some woman’s house, because the voices 
told me that she would help me. I ended 
up getting beaten with a broom stick. 

I was so delirious, I was conscious but 


2e] like living in a haunted house all the time. 


Keziah Toscano 


I was not there. Having an out-of-body 
experience makes you feel like a ghost. It 
makes you feel like you’re not there. And 
I believe that’s what a ghost is—a being 
which is not there. Not in the physical 
realm anymore. And that’s how I felt. 
Once you start hearing them it’s almost 


like you can’t get rid of them. Even when 
you try, you do your damnedest to try, 


it feels like you can’t. And that’s what 
makes it like a haunted house. And these 
medicines and therapy and psychiatric 
stuff, it’s like we’re just painting the 
house. We’re not dealing with the ghost 
inside of it. 

In order for the voices to be quiet, it’s 
kind of like you have to do what they say. 
But what they’re saying is awful—things 
you know you don’t want to do. You 
just want them to be silenced. Alcohol 
helps because it builds up a wall—it’s 
almost like I’m able to put “It” in a box, 
put him in a storage unit. That’s why I 
drink: because I want him to be quiet. 
And the only way he is quiet is when I’m 
drinking. So I’m not an alcoholic because 
I wanna be. I’m an alcoholic because I 
feel like it’s the only thing that gives me 
sanity. 

Everybody is a bit strange and damn 
near deranged. If you think that you are 
normal, you probably a psychopath. Men- 
tal health issues should not be a secret. 
You should not feel like they are a secret. I 
may feel like a haunted house, and it may 
feel like a ghost story, but it is your truth. 
The only way you can get out is by asking 
for help. And you are the only one that 
can judge yourself. And you shouldn’t 
judge yourself negatively. Because every- 
body is going through something, wheth- 
er they admit it or not. Don’t feel strange 
and don’t feel deranged. You are perfect 
and you are beautiful inside and out. 


Tiara Swearington is an unhoused resident 
of Oakland —the city where she was born 
and raised. She suffers from mental illness, 
and believes that it should not be a stigma, 
but should be accepted. Her experience with 
homelessness has caused her to suffer, but she 
18 a SUrVIVOT. 


I would like to share my experienc- 
es with one of the most fascinating 
people I have ever met. For the pur- 
poses of this story, I will call her Emer- 
ald. And if you believe in the powers 
that gemstones and crystals contain, 
her name is very appropriate. 

I met her while we were living in 
the same encampment. My tent was 
right next to hers. For the first week I 
would hear a group of people hang- 
ing out in Emerald’s tent, sometimes 
during the day but mainly at night— 
sometimes all night long. That didn’t 


bother me. Living on the streets, 
you become immune to noises and 


| distractions while you sleep. I never 
| said anything to Emerald about the 


parties. Actually it was quite refresh- 
ing to hear people having fun, playing 
around, joking, laughing, and having 


| a good time. 


My first week at the camp I was 


| speaking with one of the longtime 
| residents. While we were talking, Em- 


erald came in and in her quiet voice 
asked us if anyone had been by her 


tent asking for her. 


The other resident responded, 


“Emerald, you know you can’t have 


visitors.” He explained that those 


| are the rules of the camp, no guests. 

| She just glared at him and abruptly 

_ walked off. I wasn’t quite sure what 
| had just happened and it wasn’t any 
_ of my business. 


After she left we continued to talk, 


I said to the other resident, ‘I’m not 
trying to snitch on Emerald but she 
thas had guests at her tent all week.’ 

| He said I was wrong—that she hadn’t 
ihad any guests. 


I didn’t want to cause any problems 


so I said nothing more. 


The next night I heard people over 


‘at Emerald’s tent again. As I stepped 
fout to use the restroom, I looked over 
|at her tent. There were no lights on 
‘and I couldn’t see inside, nor could I 
‘see any shadows that resembled peo- 
ple. But I heard the voices very clearly. 


It was very apparent to me that she 


| had four or five people in her tent. I 
could hear Emerald talking, and there 
| was a small child that sounded like 
_a five-year-old playing, laughing, 


and giggling. I could hear the child’s 


| mother speaking to her daughter. 

' There was a lady with a disciplinary 

| tone, it sounded like she had a real at- 
| titude, she repeatedly said things like, 
“don’t do that” or “what do you think 


you are doing? I’ve told you again 


this person was saying, just undistin- 
guishable statements and sometimes 
laughing. 

It may very well be that we are the 
delusional ones. 

Over the course of the next week I 
continued to hear the group having 
conversations and hanging out in her 
tent, mainly at night. I would leave in 
the morning and not return until dark. 

One day as I was sitting in my tent, 
I heard Emerald’s friends over at her 
tent talking again. When I stepped out 
of my tent, I could see inside of hers. 


She was the only person there. 


It was at that point I realized some- 
thing wasn’t adding up. I slipped back 


into my tent and just sat there listen- 
ing. Again, I could hear four to five 
people having a conversation. And 
I’m not talking about one dimensional 
conversation, I’m talking about mul- 
tiple conversations with each voice 
practically overlapping the other. 

I spoke with another camp member 
about his perception of Emerald’s be- 
havior. His belief was that she was an 
Oracle, and a doorway to the spiritual 
world. He went on to say that most 
people in the camp were reluctant to 
set up next to her tent. I think he was 
somewhat shocked when I expressed 
my excitement. I have met many 
people living on the streets, traveling 
from here to New Orleans and back. I 
have never met anyone like her. 

I will add, Emerald does not drink, 
smoke or do drugs of any kind. Her 
mentality is simple, sincere, and hon- 
est. During one of our conversations, 
she stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence, looked at a chime hanging up in 
her tent that resembles a dreamcatcher 
and asked “is he a friend?” She stared 
at the chime briefly and then said, into 
the air, that she and I had been friends 
over a thousand years ago. 

Quite possibly, Emerald under- 
stands this world in a way that we 
are incapable of grasping. It may very 
well be that we are the delusional 
ones, not in touch with spirituality. 
After all, we only have the perceptions 
we've been taught. 


This story originally appeared in the 
October, 2019 issue of Street Spirit. 
Timothy Busby is a homeless writer who 
lives in Berkeley. He writes from his past 
five years of experiences while living on 
the streets from New Orleans to Berkeley, 
and many cities in between. 
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How COVID-inspired charity can hurt more than help 
COMMENTARY 
By Anita de Asis : 
Miralle, aka Needa Bee : s 
DuRrING the 


COVID-19 pandemic 
and shutdown, we saw 
the best of humanity 
emerge as people mobi- 
lized to take care of each 
other during this crisis, 
rather than wait on the 
slow-moving, bureau- 
cracy-heavy government 
to act. “Mutual aid” 
became an action word 
amongst many—pre- 
dominantly anarchist— 
circles, and dozens of 
groups sprang up to 
provide food and direct 
support to unhoused 
Oaklanders in the very 
visible informal settle- 
ments. 

What is mutual aid? 
In practice it is nothing 
new: the unpaid and 
intentional, reciprocal 
exchange of resources 
and services for mutual 
benefit of all. Simply 
put, it’s people in a com- 
munity taking care of 
each other. And in a po- 
litical context it means 
taking care of each other 
because the government 
has either failed to do so 
or refuses to do so. It is 
a value and practice as 
old as the human desire 
to survive. It is also the 
basic fundamental value 
and practice toward 
self-determination for 
oppressed and margin- 
alized communities. 

Mutual-aid groups 
are generally member 
led and organized, and 
open to any and all to 
join. They often claim 
to have non-hierarchi- 
cal, non-bureaucratic 
structures, and use con- 
sensus-based decision 
making—all indigenous 
concepts and practices. 

Mutual aid is very 
different from chari- 
ty. Mutual aid is folks 
giving what they can 
and getting what they 
need from their own 
community. It’s a recip- 
rocal give-and-take that 
allows a community to 
practice self-determi- 
nation and interdepen- 
dence. Charity is when 
people from outside 
the community in need 
give, but there is no 
reciprocal give and take. 
This dynamic of people 
from the outside offer- 
ing charity creates lots 
of problematic dynam- 
ics, including lack of 
cultural and historical 
understanding of the 
community in need; ro- 
manticizing oppression; 
and “othering” the com- 
munity in need. Charity 
does not have a recipro- 
cal exchange of material 


ts a Hid i 


Connie Noble 


The coronavirus pandemic inspired many to get involved with lending aid to the unhoused community. Author Needa Bee asks, 
are these groups truly providing mutual aid? 


resources. It is a one- 
way exchange of funds 
or supplies that creates 
feel-good emotions for 
the givers, while not 


supporting self-deter- 
mination and interde- 


pendence amongst the 
community receiving. 
Charity empowers the 
givers and makes the 
receivers dependent. 

There are quite a few 
historic examples of 
mutual aid groups in the 
United States that were 
formed out of neces- 
sity by oppressed and 
marginalized groups 
with limited to no access 
to services and support. 
For example, in 1787, the 
Free African Society was 
formed to provide aid to 
newly freed blacks, so 
that the African Amer- 
ican community could 
“independently advance 
their own education, 
employment, entrepre- 
neurship, enterprises, 
and estate across fields, 
disciplines, and indus- 
tries. The vision is to 
see Philadelphia’s Black 
African diaspora’s histo- 
ry, heritage, culture, and 
tradition made healthy 
and whole,” the group’s 
website says. 

In the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, im- 
migrants from various 
ethnicities and counties 
formed mutual aid soci- 
eties to serve as support 
nets for their newly 
migrated communities. 
The largest of these or- 
ganizations included the 
Italian-American mutual 
aid societies called So- 
cieta di Mutuo Soccorso 
and Mexican-American 


organizations called So- 
ciedades Mutualistas. 
In 1969, the Black 
Panther Party for 
Self-Defense created the 
Free Breakfast for Chil- 
dren program to serve 
families in Oakland, 
California. By the end 
of the year, the program 
provided hot meals 
to more than 20,000 
children in 19 cities. 
Other survival programs 
emerged over the next 


Black Panthers to create 
several community 
programs, including free 
breakfast for children, 
the Emeterio Betances 
free health clinic, free 


dental clinic, community 


testing for tuberculosis 
and lead-poisoning, a 
community day care 
center, free clothing 
drives, and a “Garbage 
Offensive” to clean up 


garbage in Puerto Rican 


neighborhoods neglect- 


East Oakland Collec- 
tive and The Village in 
Oakland—of which I 
am a co-founder and the 
current interim exec- 
utive director. These 
grassroots organizations 
have been working in 
the trenches of infor- 
mal settlements day in 
and day out with little 
resources. ; 
For both The Village 


‘in Oakland and The East 


Oakland Collective, the 


Mutual aid ts folks giving what they can 
and getting what they need from their own 
community. Charity is when people from outside 
the community in need give, but there is no 
reciprocal give-and-take 


years, including clothing 
distribution, free medi- 
cal clinics, political and 
economic education, 
self-defense and first-aid 
training, transportation 
to prisons for families 
of incarcerated folks, 
an emergency-response 
ambulance program, 
drug and alcohol reha- 
bilitation, and testing for 
sickle-cell disease. These 
programs were led and 
organized by members 
of Black communities 
for their communities. 
In the 1970s, the 
Young Lords, an organi- 
zation devoted to neigh- 
borhood empowerment 
and self-determination 
of Puerto Ricans in the 
United States, emerged 
in the streets of Chicago 
and New York. They 
were inspired by the 


ed by city sanitation. 

Ironic that indige- 
nous people around the 
world have lived by 
these values and prac- 
tices for thousands of 
years, and oppressed, 
exploited, and marginal- 
ized communities HAVE 
to take care of each other 
to survive and eventu- 
ally thrive. Yet like most 
things created by People 
of The Sun (the melanat- 
ed), what we create or 
do isn’t always given a 
name or a label. 

Back to the present 
day. Prior to the pan- 
demic, there were a 
handful of these volun- 
teer mutual aid efforts 
in Oakland, created by 
long-time residents. 
These groups have 
existed for the past six- 
plus years, such as The 


past 20 years of gentri- 
fication and the home- 
less state of emergency 
created by Oakland’s 
racist and classist de- 
velopment model has 
had traumatic impacts. 
Our leadership and 
members have watched 
our neighborhoods, our 
communities, and our 
families be displaced, 
erased, and criminalized 
through the process of 
gentrification, and either 
be forced to move out 

of Oakland or end up 
living in the streets. The 
Village in Oakland is led 
by currently and for- 
merly unhoused Black, 
Indigenous, and Filipina 
Oakland residents who 
have been the victims of 
the displacement that is 
the foundation of gentri- 
fication. The Village only 


exists because the gov- 
ernment does not meet 
the most basic needs of 
food, shelter, clothing, 
water, sanitation, and 
safety of its most mar- 
ginalized residents. The 
Village also faces lots of 
barriers and pushback 
from the government for 


our political ideology, 


holding politicians to 
the fire, and our direct 
action tactics. 

Unlike these efforts 
that were created by 
longtime Oakland resi- 
dents who are the most 
impacted by gentrifica- 
tion, displacement, and 
homelessness, many of 
these self-labeled mutu- 
al-aid anarchists waving 
anti-authoritain anti-es- 
tablishment banners, 
who have emerged to 


provide aid to houseless 


communities since the 
start of the pandemic, 
come across as middle 
class children of the 
gentry who just recently 
arrived in Oakland and 
the Bay Area. 

They are the folks 
who chant “Who’s 
streets? Our streets!” 
during police brutality 
protests while those of 
us from marginalized 
communities cringe at 
the twilight zone-esque 
protest marching past 
us. They are folks who 
moved here in the past 
10 years or less who are 
fighting gentrification 
by housing themselves 
in squats. They say they 
are against gentrification 
while they pay 


‘Mutual aid continues 
on page 10 
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Disgusting, maggot-eating creatures of the cemetary. 


Beneath the grass, the sprinklers, and the frogs 


FICTION 
By Jack Bragen 


“TT is always so peaceful here, no 
worries, no troubles, nothing diffi- 
cult...And I can’t take it much longer! 
I’m so bored--I can’ take it!” 

Cherub did not retain her full fac- 
ulties in the afterlife--this seemed to 
happen to some because of extended 
coma, or maybe too much family in- 
trusion on the magnetic field--I didn’t 
really know the exact cause. Cherub 
believed things would be rosy upon 
rebirth into human form, and had 
forgotten how difficult it is to live ina 
body. 

On the other hand, there are dan- 
gers for a ghost in a cemetery, such 
as humans who could perceive spirit, 
some of whom are predatory toward 
us. 

I replied, “Boredom doesn’t kill. It is 
only the things we do because we’re 
bored. Tolerate the boredom, my little 
one. And if you see the person who 
I warned you of...” I paused. It was 
hard to get a ghost to watch out for a 
living person. But some of them were 
dangerous, even to a ghost...” Whatev- 


er you do, don’t ae her eye contact,” : 


I told Cherub. 


replied. 

“Because it is always so. That 
individual, if you notice her, will 
notice you back. You don’t want 
that, believe me.” I paused and 
changed tunes: “What do you 
think about the idea of becoming — 
an imitation of an imitation.? You 
could be a person in a painting, 
maybe a well-known painting. How 
would that be? Everyone would 
look closely and admire the finesse 
of the brushstrokes. You would 
have a fancy French name, and no 
one would dare to criticize or dare 
decry that you weren’t such a great 
painting. That would be a change, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“But... I don’t know if it would be 
good enough. Couldn’t I grow tired 
of that, too?” Cherub exclaimed. 

“Listen to me: You do not want to 
become a person again,” I said. 

I felt angry when I spoke. Then I 
was angry at myself for my anger. 
Yet, I wondered, how was it that I 
even had a voice? After all--I was 


“But... you always 82 say that,” Cherub — 


dead. When alive, I’d always disbe- 
lieved in ghosts. I ruminated on this 
for a while, and this was unpleas- 
ant. I had my choices. And soon, I 
too would have to leave this place. 


HEE 


Some mornings before it was time 
for the sprinklers to come on at the 
cemetery, I’d rise to the surface and 
try to bother the croaking, mag- 
got-eating, filthy, disgusting frogs. 
It was a form of entertainment to 
see their confusion. One time I’d 
tried to inhabit a frog. It was very 
disturbing. Frogs are very different 
than people, or ghosts of people, 
are. 


For cover, I inhabited 
the biggest of the frogs. 
But then I...realized 
that I was about to be 
eaten, too, and this 


would truly be my end 


One particular morning, I caught 
sight of two people remembering 
their uncle Wyatt. They talked to 
Wyatt and left flowers behind. 
However, Wyatt had moved on 


and no longer lived here. I’d never 


liked him, and I was glad to see 
him go elsewhere. I think he’d seen 
that movie from 1990, with Patrick 
Swayze in it, and had decided to 
haunt the subway system. 

Wyatt didn’t realize that on the 
subway system, there were hun- 
dreds, maybe thousands of ghosts 
that were formerly criminals. And 
many had died of gunfire while 
fleeing police. They were far more 
powerful than Wyatt, the ghost 
of a house painter and musician 
who’d died from losing his balance 
on a ladder. Wyatt, by now, was 
undoubtedly eaten and digested by 
armed robber ghosts. When some- 
one’s ghost was eaten, the soul was 
gone, irrevocably gone. 

I’d told Cherub never to look her 
in the eye. Her name was Jeannette. 
She was the most powerful living 


_ no one has eaten you so far. Now go 


on Earth. Get lost!” 


Magic 
By Julia Vinograd 


Once upon a time when we 
all lived in the forest 
musicians came to tall slip- 
pery stones twice their height 
and sang of emperors who 
| emptied buckets — : 
of opals and amethysts 
ov P cliffs to be eaten 


Lyla Wilton 


human I’d seen, and she would 
often eat ghosts because it added 
to her mysterious powers. She was 
quite wealthy because of the sheer 
power of her magnetic field. If you 
noticed her too much, she would 
notice you too, and she would get 
you. And it was very hard not to 
notice her. 

Of course, Cherub didn’t under- 
stand what I was talking about. And 
this morning, Jeannette was visiting 
the graves. And in her aura, she 
was hungry. I’d seen this happen far 
too much. I went to warn Cherub, 
but she was already in a struggle 
against Jeannette’s magnetic field. 
Jeannette was more powerful each 
time she visited the park. Cherub 
didn’t have a chance. 

Then, I feared for my own wel- 
fare. For cover, I inhabited the big- 
gest of the frogs. But then I realized 
Jeannette was looking at the frogs, 
and I knew I was about to be eaten 
too, and this would truly be my 
end. 

Jeannette wrenched me out from 
the frog, and with her steely grip, 
put me in her stench-laden mouth. 
But she spat me out! 

Why? 

Jeannette said, “You are an espe- 
cially bad tasting ghost. No wonder 


away! Find a host on another plan- 
et. I don’t ever want to see you born 


Jeannette threw me upward with 
such immense velocity, so much 
that I had escape velocity, and I 
cleared the Earth’s gravitational 
and magnetic fields. 

Soon I was aloft, among the 
stars. Could ghosts go faster than 
light? It seemed only like an hour’s 
trip. But if you are deceased, you do 
not perceive time in a straight line. 

I found a planet where the be- 
ings are much nicer and smarter 
compared to the mean-minded, 
small-minded, petty, “human 
beings” on Earth. I will try keep in 
touch. This is Goodbye... 


Jack Bragen lives in Martinez with his 
wife, Joanna Bragen, and sells books on 
LULU.com that might interest you. 
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An economic straightjacket 
traps people with disabilities 


COMMENTARY 
By Jack Bragen 


IF you receive Social Security and/ 
or SSI as your main source of support, 
you already know what I’m talking 
about from reading the title of this 
essay. 

_ Many taxpayers do not want to see 
their money being used to support 
people they view as “lowlifes” or “the 
dregs of society.” Other hardwork- 
ing taxpayers have some amount of 
sympathy; they may have friends, 
acquaintances or family who are 
disabled, and might like to see us live 
under better conditions. 

Most people with disabilities are 
locked out of the workforce, are - 
locked out of self-employment, and 
in some cases, are forced to live in 
an institution or a “board and care.” 
The job market just isn’t accessible to 
anyone who cannot function efficient- 
ly and with no complaints as a part of 
a larger moneymaking machine that 
supports the wealth of a few. Ironical- 
ly, many corporations are in effect the 
biggest welfare recipients. They may 


receive government subsidies due to 
convoluted, crazy laws that I could 
never comprehend, and may pay little 
or no tax money. 

However, in these frightening days, 
it seems as though disabled, mentally 
disabled, and seniors living on public 
benefits are the most frightened of all. 
Let’s face it: we are harshly penalized 
for any work activity that we might 
try to do. I’ve experienced this first- 
hand. The Social Security Administra- 
tion boasts otherwise and claims that 
they offer incentives toward working. 
This is bogus. 

The tiny amount of money we get 
to live on, and the way the benefits 
system is designed, are intended to 
restrict the activities of people with 
disabilities. We see a prison, not 


~ made of iron and concrete, but made 


of social and monetary mechanisms. 
This is an example of social engineer- 
ing. : 
Additionally, if you can’t survive 
on what you're getting, or if you 
are caught violating one or more of 
their many, fear-inducing rules, you 
fall out the trapdoor at the bottom 
and you have no realistic means of 


Government programs feel like tools designed to subjugate people with dis- 
abilities, Jack Bragen writes. 


supporting yourself. This resembles 
President Trump’s partially built wall 
at the southern border, except that 
the wall we see is in every direction 
and has no gaps. 223 
The architects of society don’t want 
the disabled people to have any pow- 
er. Thus, economic restriction and 
repression, and forcing us to live in 
institutions to survive at all, are suffi- 
cient to prevent us from rising out of 
poverty and/or conducting activism. 
The silver lining: As individuals, if 


we use enough imagination, enough 
luck, and enough effort, and, if we 

are young enough, can find ways to 

get out of this trap. However, doing 

this resembles a feat like that of Har- 

ry Houdini. 


Jack Bragen lives in Martinez with his 
wife, Joanna Bragen, and sells books on 
LULU.com that might interest you. 


‘We need accomplices against poverty...but we need them to be 
honest and authentic about who they are’ 


Mutual atd from page 8 


rents that people from Oakland can’t 
afford. These are the folks who seem 
to never have met a Black or Native 
American person in their life, nev- 

er had metal detectors in their high 
schools, never were on welfare or 
stood in free food lines, never had to 
rely on hand-me-downs or thrift store 
sales because they had to—yet claim 
“they” are “we.” 

Amongst anarchists and white leftist 
circles, Peter Kropotkin, a 20th centu- 
ry Russian anarchist and outspoken 
academic from the Russian aristocracy 
(gentry), is credited for popularizing 
the term “mutual aid.” In his essay 
collection, Mutual Aid: A Factor of 
Evolution, he asserts that cooperation 
and collectivity, not competition and 
individual progress, was the essen- 
tial value behind the evolution and 
longevity of the human race. Many of 
us from indigenous and/or colonized, 
oppressed, and exploited communities 
already value and practice these ideas. 
But most Europeans and European 
Americans were embracing an entirely 
opposite belief system popularized 
by Darwin. While our communities 
were taking care of each other, the 
non-melinated-world upheld survival 
of the fittest, competition, and dom- 
ination as the answer to humanity’s 
survival on earth. 

So while indigenous communities 
and other oppressed and marginal- 
ized groups have been living with 
the values of mutual aid, here come 
the white people, the wealthy, the 
privileged, the gentry. They have an 
ah-ha moment! Folks who grew up 
in the Amerikkka that values rugged 
individualism; pull yourself by your 
own boot straps; separate from your 
first taste of mutual aid—your fami- 
ly—and leave home at 18 years old; 


these folks have discover mutual aid: 
something totally “new,” and nec- 
essary, and HUMAN! Mutual aid is 
being treated like a “new paradigm of 
being” they have “discovered” during 
the crisis of the pandemic, which 
rocked their comfort and their luxu- 
ries, making life feel suddenly diffi- 
cult, fragile, erratic, and unexpected. 

I want to raise a question: are these 
new groups that have multiplied 
across Oakland to serve the unhoused 
during the pandemic truly “mutual 
aid” organizations? Based on the 
history and formation of mutual aid 
organizations and societies, | want 
to argue they are not mutual aid, but 
actually, charity organizations. Over 
the past year, we of The Village In 
Oakland have witnessed, learned, 
and experienced first-hand how some 
of these gentry charity organizations 
move thru our community, many 
times in ways that lead to more harm 
than good. 

In this era of Black Lives Matter, an 
important truth has been amplified: 
that Black voices and Black leaders 
need to be listened to and uplifted. 
For many of these newcomers to The 
Town, their impressions, information, 
and beliefs about Black folks have 
been gained thru racist stereotypes, 
anti-Blackness, and white suprema- 
cist education. Due to the guilt, their 
fear of their own internalized white 
supremacy, their inability to relate to 
Black folks, their inability to deal with 
real street shit, and their inability to 
understand the traumas BIPOC folks 
and poor folks experience, newcomers 
run the risk of failing to appropriately 
navigate all the different ways that 
trauma shows up. All of this can cre- 
ate enabling or harmful behavior, and 
fuel mental and emotional traumas. 

Sharing resources with communities 
they are not a part of also creates an 


“us and them” dynamic. True mutual 
aid works to encourage unhoused 
folks to self-organize, advocate, and 
push for self-determination, it magni- 
fies a culture that poor people are al- 
ready ingrained in that we desperately 
need to break away from: dependency 
and the welfare mindset. 

So how can these well-intentioned 
gentry in denial rectify this situation? 
It’s very simple: rather than create 
their own charity organizations mis- 
named as mutual aid groups, they can 
join and support the existing efforts 
led by Oaklanders who are most 
impacted by gentrification and the 
homeless crisis. They can and should 
donate their time, their skills, their 
resources to the BIPOC, low-income 
leaders who were here before gentrifi- 
cation and who are still here fighting 
against displacement, poverty, and 
erasure. They should follow our lead- 
ership. 

Folks who came to Oakland after 
gentrification started need to couple 
volunteering with actual communi- 
ty-grounded mutual-aid organizations 
with challenging white supremacy 
workshops, and dedicating them- 
selves to a lifelong path of decoloniza- 
tion. They need to sit back, and learn 
about the culture and ways of Oak- 
landers, not so they can fit in but so 
they can better serve in Oakland-root- 
ed organizations. 

And if they really want to be down, 
newcomers who want to fight against 
gentrification can sign over their lease 


- or sublease to an unhoused house- 


hold who cannot qualify for a lease. 

Ina truly militant and revolutionary 
and paradigm-shifting act, they can 
work to educate their own families 
and move out of gentrifying neighbor- 
hoods, with the objective of decol- 
onizing their people and freeing up re- 
sources. They can send these resources 


back to mutual aid groups and other 
grassroots organizations that are still 
here, still doing the work, still strug- 
gling against displacement, injustice, 
and erasure. 

Each curbside community needs 
to learn to come together, unite, and 
decide for ourselves what we need 
and want to get us out of the situation 
we find ourselves in. And when these 
gentry come to our communities with 
handouts, we need to tell them exactly 
what support actually looks like. We 
should give them lists of what kind of 
provisions we need. We should give 
them marching orders for what doors 
need to be unlocked and busted open, 
what resources need to be freed up, 
what government offices need to be 
protested and held accountable. We 
should ask them to put their bodies on 
the line and defend our communities 
when the bulldozers come to demol- 
ish us and throw away our belong- 
ings. 

We don’t need charity. We don’t 
need folks who have never walked 
in our shoes to act like they are in 
the same boat as us. We don’t need 
folks who are momentarily rebelling 
against their class and/or race. We 
need folks who dedicate their lives to 
flex their privilege to dismantle the 
very system that granted and upholds 
their privilege. We need accomplices 
against poverty and displacement 
and injustice, but we need them to be 
honest and authentic about who they 
are to themselves and to us. 


Anita de Asis Miralle, also known as Nee- 
da Bee, is an unhoused mother, educator, 
mentor, writer, poet, activist, organizer, 
and troublemaker, with a passion for jus- 
tice and love for the masses. 
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Alameda County officials building system to track homeless death 


Uncounted from page 2 


County employees told me that this . 


_ process could be much simpler if the 
state required housing status to be 
reported with death records—and if 
the county devoted more resources 
and staff time to the project. 

Modersbach and his colleagues have 
not yet concluded their preliminary 
analysis, but his first glimpse at the 
data they have collected made it clear 
that the role of overdose in homeless 
deaths is “huge.” 

Without this information about 
overdose in the unhoused commu- 
nity—and when or whether it leads 
to death—the government lacks a 
complete view of the crisis and how it 
intertwines with houselessness as opi- 
oid overdoses climb to record highs in 
Alameda County and nationwide. 

But not all opioid overdoses end in 
death—most in Alameda County are 
reversed with Narcan. To assess the 
full scale of the opioid crisis, advo- 
cates say, we must also look at how 
many overdoses are being reversed on 
the street. 


Invisible overdose 
reversals: when 911 isn’t 
called : 


On average, emergency medical 
services respond to about four over- 
doses in the county per day. Alameda 
County’s public health department 
sent Street Spirit data on emergency 
calls for opioid overdose from July 
2019 through April 2021. Oakland ac- 


counts for more overdose emergency 
calls than any other city, roughly half 


of the county’s total. But emergency re- 
sponders are only dispatched when a 
community member reverses an over- 
dose if the person chooses to call 911. 

In the first story in this series, we 
spoke with Thad, a 36-year-old resi- 
dent of North Oakland. Thad has sur- 
vived three over- 
doses since the 
pandemic began, 
all after smoking 
fentanyl. 

Since his first 
overdose in 2020, 
Thad estimates 
he’s been _pres- 
ent for at least 
10 overdoses where he administered 
Narcan, or helped. It’s fairly common 
to witness overdoses when you’re 
around drugs, he says. 

“Before that, I hadn’t administered 
Narcan, but I’d had to breathe for 
someone for a long time and give them 
mouth-to-mouth,” he remembers. 
“And luckily—thank god—l’ve not 
lost anybody. Because I’m just deter- 
mined to breathe for them, if I have to 
breathe forever.” 

Thad knows fentanyl is potent and 
feels a strong responsibility to the 
people who use drugs around him. He 
carries Narcan in a red zipper pouch 
that always hangs around his neck, 
under his shirt. And he avoids smok- 
ing fentanyl with first-time users, 
because of the high overdose risk to 
them, he says. 

Alameda County urges anyone who 
witnesses an overdose to call 911. But 
people using drugs told Street Spirit 
that they may only call 911 for assis- 
tance during an overdose if they don’t 
have enough Narcan on hand, or if 
someone is very ill. 

“The community has become so 


Ariel Boone 


Candles create a vigil outside the tent of an unhoused community member who was shot in West Oakland—one 
example of many in which unsheltered people grieve the loss of friends and family members on the street. 


intimately acquainted with reviving 
others themselves, and that is such a 
regular occurrence, that I don’t think 
people bother with 911 a lot,” explains 
Katie O’Bryant, of the harm reduc- 
tion group West Oakland Punks With 
Lunch. O’Bryant was houseless for 
over 10 years and describes herself as 
a longtime drug user. She also notes 
that community members do not trust 
law enforcement, which sometimes 


responds to 911 calls. 
While harm reduction advocates 


employ empathy and acceptance in 
their work, many people who use 
drugs say police represent the oppo- 
site. Police departments nationwide 
are facing a reckoning over brutality 
and racism. In Oakland, they also 


‘Luckily—thank god—Ive not 
lost anybody. Because I’m just 
determined to breathe for them, if I 
have to breathe forever’ 


enforce the city’s drug laws and ap- 
pear at sweeps where public agencies 
destroy tents and belongings. 

If bystanders encounter someone 
who might be overdosing, advocates 
recommend not mentioning “drugs” 
or “overdose” on the phone when 
calling 911, to avoid drawing police to 
the scene. 

Alameda County Healthcare for 
the Homeless senior pharmacist Seth 
Gomez agrees. “Experiencing over- 
dose, that in itself is very traumatic for 
somebody,” Gomez says. “Anything 
we can do to limit that further I think 
is a good decision. And I think that 
limiting law enforcement [at] a scene 
is probably one of the better things 
that we can do when responding.” 

The National Harm Reduction Co- 
alition says there is a risk that police 
who respond to overdose in some 
jurisdictions may arrest bystanders, 
or charge people at the scene of an 
overdose with drug possession or 
manslaughter. 

Also concerning is the approach 
of some emergency medical services 
workers. Two people who deal with 


addiction and spoke with Street Spirit 
said they have lost trust in emer- 
gency medical service personnel. 
Online EMS meme accounts like 
“worstresponders” and “Burned Out 
Memes for EMS Teams,” followed 

by emergency responders across 

the world, post images joking about 
overdose deaths, calling people who 
use drugs “junkies,” expressing 
annoyance at providing services, and 
in some cases, making morbid jokes 
about people who overdose. One of - 
the memes Street Spirit found depicted 
a smiling anime character with the 
caption, “When you look down at the 
bum who calls you every shift and 
notice that he isn’t breathing.” 

This toxic online culture reflects an 
attitude of burnout and disrespect that 
unhoused people say can translate in 
person. 

“I don’t really forgive it, the way 
that they handle it,” says Thad, who 
says he has witnessed dismissive 
behavior by emergency medical 
responders toward people who use 
drugs in Oakland. 

One time, Thad says, responders 
lectured someone after responding 
to a 911 call for an overdose, because 
they had been called multiple times 
in the past to assist the same person. 
EMS workers have a name for people 
who have emergency services called 
on them often—a “frequent flyer.” 
And these individuals can be subject 
to harsh treatment. 

“The police, I kind of expected it 
from, because of the way that they’re 
trained and their history. But to see it 
with paramedics was kind of shock- 
ing,” Thad says—”to see someone just 
seemingly not really care, or just how 
rough they handle someone who’s in 
such a fragile state of existence.” 

Street Spirit reached out to Alameda 
County Emergency Medical Services 
for comment. The county said they are 
not able to speak to the behavior of 
individual providers, but encouraged 
the public to submit complaints if they 
encounter issues when calling 911. 

County spokesperson Neetu Balram 
also said the county is currently in the 
process of updating its EMS protocols 
to include linking more people with 
opioid use treatment services and 
offering supplemental training for 


providers on empathetic care. 

“We urge everyone experiencing 
an overdose or friends and family of 
those experiencing one to call 911,” 
Balram said. 

For now, data about emergency calls 
for opioid overdose give an incom- 
plete picture of how many overdose 
reversals are happening in the county. 
When unhoused people successfully 
reverse overdoses on their own, that 


incident goes uncounted by the gov- 
ernment. 


Meanwhile, affected community 
members continue to reverse overdos- 
es for each other. To do this, they must 
carry Narcan themselves. 


Unhoused people as first 
responders | 


Thad, like many unhoused people 
who use drugs, obtains Narcan from 
outreach workers with local harm . 
reduction organizations like West 
Oakland Punks With Lunch. 

On a Tuesday morning in August 
2021, Punks With Lunch outreach 
worker Katie O’Bryant calls out to 
residents of Martin Luther King Jr. 
Way and 23rd Street, who have made 
homes underneath a noisy freeway 
overpass. 

“Good morning folks—needle 
exchange! Pipes, hygiene, food. We’ve 
got hot burritos!” 

Punks With Lunch is a spunky vol- 
unteer organization founded in 2015 . 
to distribute life-preserving supplies 
to people who use drugs in West 
Oakland. The group’s founder, Ale 
Del Pinal, told Street Spirit that they 
have handed out some-8,000 doses of 
Narcan. 

Every time they give out Narcan, 
the Punks ask participants if they’ve 
had to reverse an overdose in the last 
week. Outreach coordinator Katie 
O’Bryant says they always hear at 
least three yeses. 

During the pandemic, verbal re- 
ports of overdose reversals have also 
increased. “It’s been pretty drastic,” 
confirms Ale Del Pinal. “As a really 
small organization, we saw 670 over- 
dose reversals [in 2020], compared to 
the 400-and-something from the year 


Uncounted continues on page 12 
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California—Newsom signs new 
laws aimed at tackling the crisis 
of homelessness 


Governor Gavin Newsom signed a $22 billion 
package at the end of September aimed at housing 
and affordability and homelessness. Nearly all of 
that money will go to local governments. It also 
includes seven new laws aimed at addressing the 
state’s homelessness crisis. 

One of the bills signed will give the state more say 
over how local governments spend that money for 
the first time. The law also creates a new governing 
body to dole out up to $2 billion in homelessness 
funding to local governments. 

The new laws will also replace the existing home- 
lessness council and has been named the California 
Interagency Council on Homelessness. 

The governor also signed a law requiring all of 
the state’s 1,037 school districts and charter schools 
to identify all of their homeless students and refer 
them to available services. 


Oakland, CA—City hit with lawsuit 
over “failure to clean up” informal 
settlements 


Several groups have filed a lawsuit against the 
City of Oakland for failing to enforce a policy re- 
quiring the city to clean up homeless encampments 
and move residents into housing, KPIX reports. 

Last October, the Oakland City Council passed a 
new Encampment Management Policy, which states 
that the encampments are supposed to be removed 
after six months—as long as residents are moved 
into housing. Calling themselves the “We Deserve 
Better” alliance—a movement led by former District 
3 city council candidate Seneca Scott— the groups 
have filed a 70-page lawsuit against the city for fail- 
ing to enforce the policy. The lawsuit seeks enforce- 
ment of the new policy rather than a payout. 


San Luis Obispo, CA—SLO homeless 
sue city, saying they’re criminalized 
with few options for shelter 


Unhoused residents in San Luis Obispo have 
filed a federal lawsuit against the city, claiming it’s 
“criminalizing homelessness” among those living 
outside or in their vehicles by evicting them from 
their encampments and taking their belongings 
without providing sufficient shelter space, The Tri- 
bune reports. 

The lawsuit was filed in U.S. District Court for 
the Central District of California on behalf of five 
unhoused people and the nonprofit, Hope’s Village 
of SLO. The suit was filed only a few months after 
the city pursued new rules against using tents in 
public parks and removing shopping carts from 
retail stores — regulations homeless advocates saw 
as explicitly targeting unhoused people. 


Portland, OR—Portland announces 
locations for new homeless villages 


Portland has identified the sites for three new 
safe sleeping villages soon to open, The Oregonian 
reports. These are the first three of seven such 
villages that are expected to open by the end of the 
year. The project will receive $16 million in fed- 
eral American Rescue Plan funds, which must be 
appropriated by the end of the year. 

The three sites will have sleeping pods for 
individuals to sleep in. The small pods will have 
locking doors, windows, electricity, heating and 
other basics, Safe Rest Village team leader. All sites 
will include shared kitchens with refrigerators 
and microwaves, showers, restrooms, and laundry 
facilities. Some of the shared areas on the shelter 
properties will be built out of retrofitted shipping 
containers. 


The Punks With Lunch outreach wagon, rolling along a West Oakland sidewalk. 
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before.” This does not include the number of over- 
doses that have been reversed by the participants 
of the other harm reduction groups in Alameda 
County. 

Compare this to the county’s totals: EMS workers 
in Alameda County responded to 716 overdoses 
in the whole of Oakland in 2020—not just in West 
Oakland, where Punks with Lunch operates. 

This data paints a picture: Unhoused people and 
people who use drugs are the primary first respond- 
ers to overdoses on the street. 

The Punks roll supply carts along the length of 
both cross streets. People emerge from tents, cars, 
and self-built shelters to pick up supplies and con- 
nect with Del Pinal, O’Bryant, and the volunteers. 

It feels exposed and treacherous underneath the 
freeway. The day before, one of the Punks With 
Lunch participants living here was murdered. There 


are prayer candles outside the tent where they used 
to live. A woman walks down the street waiting 

for medical care because she was bitten by her dog. 
Meanwhile, a man parks a large white van next to 
the tents and starts yelling through a megaphone at 
the unhoused residents to repent and turn to Jesus. 
It’s chaotic and loud. This is the experience of home- 
lessness, even before the pandemic, as unhoused 
people are relegated to the least comfortable places 
to live, and exposed to the trauma of the street. 


‘More than anything, I grieve’ 


In Alameda County, nearly one person dies from 
a suspected overdose each day. The frequency of 
this loss of life weighs heavily on people who live 
outside. 

In June 2021, two men, 41-year-old Barry Bid- 
dulph and 52-year-old Eric Cumby, were found 
dead in Civic Center Park, in the heart of Down- 
town Berkeley. 

Ana is an unhoused mother from Mexico who has 
lived near the park for years. 

The morning of the overdose, Ana spent time with 
Eric Cumby. They chatted in the park, and he left to 
run an errand. A couple hours later, she saw police 
turning his body over. Then, Ana heard a voice call 
out in the park that another body was found: Barry 
Biddulph. 

Biddulph was a friend to Ana. On Facebook, 
there’s a photo of Biddulph smiling and holding his 
fist against a Charlie Brown statue, like he’s giving 
the statue a knuckle sandwich. 

A few hours after residents watched police 
remove their bodies, Ana had to go to her job at a 
department store. 

“I was riding my bike to work that afternoon and 
I was shaking,” she says. “It’s traumatizing and we 
had no help. Nobody addressing us, nobody talking 
to us, not one human being.” 

Ana says residents heard there was a bad batch of 
drugs around, but she’s not certain. Toxicology re- 
ports take months, and it’s not guaranteed that any- 
one from the county or city will return to the park to 
tell residents the results and give them closure. 

Across the bay, San Francisco is tackling this lack 


‘The grief is a sign of how much you loved the person’ 


of follow-up by devoting more funding for street 
outreach and overdose prevention. In August, 
San Francisco launched Street Overdose Response 
Teams, a program to target individuals after they 
survive an overdose, and prevent future overdoses. 

The San Francisco Department of Public Health 
intends to maintain a registry of people at “high 
risk” of overdose, and deploy firefighter paramedics 
and public health workers to meet with survivors 
within 72 hours of an overdose to connect them 
with services and treatment. Hospitals, 911 respond- 
ers, and community groups are supposed to identify 
people who have just survived overdose, and report 
them to the program. It’s part of a $13.2 million ef- 
fort to prevent overdoses in San Francisco. No such 
government-led efforts are currently underway in 
Alameda County. 

After the overdoses in Civic Center Park, Berkeley 


NEED, another local harm reduction organization, 
came out to the park in the days after the overdoses 


and handed out Narcan and fentanyl test strips— 
Ana now carries them in her purse. 

“We within the homeless community, we do look 
after each other. That’s how I’m still standing,” says 
Ana. “We share with each other: When I don’t have 
smokes, somebody does. When I got money, I share, 
you know? It’s that kind of beautiful relationship 
that is humanity. And we do it out of necessity.” 

Ana and her neighbors are equipping themselves 
and each other with supplies to save lives from 
opioid overdose. They are also the ones who most 
frequently witness these deaths, and among the few 
who take time to mourn the lives that are lost on the 
street. 

Though official statistics do not accurately count 
unhoused people who die from overdose in Ala- 
meda County, these lives are remembered by people 
like Ana, and groups like West Oakland Punks With 
Lunch. 

Punks With Lunch is currently building an altar in 
their space for community members they have lost. 
Someone has carefully hand-stenciled lettering on 
the wall, and an armful of prayer candles sits on a 
wooden ledge below. One of the candles has a blue 
and white design, an outline of what looks like a 
dragon, going after a police officer. It says “Contra 
La Ley—Law Stay Away.” 

Standing in the Punks With Lunch office, Katie 
O’Bryant points to the wall and describes plans for a 
mural of poppies and coca plants: Plant medicines, 
she explains, in honor of the people who have died 
while dealing with homelessness and addiction. 

“We see a lot of death,” Ale Del Pinal tells Street 
Spirit. “I was talking to somebody about grief and 
the person said, ‘The grief that you feel is a sign 
of how much you loved that person or love that 
community.’ 

“T grieve a lot.” Del Pinal said, and paused. “More 
than anything, I grieve.” 


This article is part two of a reporting series for Street 
Spirit and KPFA Radio with a USC Annenberg Center 
for Health Journalism 2021 California Fellowship. 


